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PKOCEEDINGS AT THE THIRD ANNUAL BANQUET, 

GIVEN BY THE TRUSTEES OF TH«E GARDEN, MAY 19, 1892. 

In response to invitations issued by the Board of Trustees 
under the provisions of the will of Mr. Shaw, the third 
banquet to the Trustees of the Garden and their guests was 
given at the Mercantile Club on the evening of the 19th of 
May, 1892. Covers were laid for about seventy-five guests. 
Among those present were : — 



Professor C. R. Barnes, 

University of Wisconsin. 
Professor W. J. Beal, 

Michigan Agricultural College. 
Professor J. D. Butler, 

Madison, Wis. 
President J. M. Coulter, 

University of Indiana. 

Rev. C. G. Davis, 

Jefferson City, Mo. 
Professor A. F. Fleet, 

Mexico, Mo. 
Hon. Charles W. Garfield, 
Michigan Board of Agriculture. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Professor L. H. Pammel, 

Iowa Agricultural College. 

Professor G. D. Purinton, 

Missouri State University. 

Professor P. Schweitzer, 

Missouri State University. 

Professor L. R. Taft, 

Michigan Agricultural College. 

Mr. Arthur Winslow, 

State Geologist of Missouri. 
[36] 



Judge E. B. Adams, 

Mr. George E. Andrews, 

Mr. George I. Barnett 

Dr. Louis Bremer, 

Mr. R. S. Brookings, 

Mr. D. S. Brown, 

Mr. Given Campbell, 

Mr. George O. Gaiipentbr^ Jr., 

Mr. J. B. Case, 

Mr. Daniel Catlin, 

MRi Thomas DiMMOGK, 

Mr. Benjamin Eiseman, 

Mr. H. W. Eliot, 

Prof. J. W. Fairbanks, 

Mr. G. a. FlNKELNBURG, 

Mr. S. p. Galt, 

Mr. O. L. Garrison. 

Mr. M. L. Gray, 

Mr. B. B. Graham, 

Mr. C. S. Greeley, 

Rev. Leon Harrison, 

Mr. W. L. Husb, 

Rev. J. P. T. Ingraham, 

Mr. F. N. Judson, 

Mr. J. E. Kaime, 

Mr. Charles Knapp, 

Mr. George E. Leighton, 

Mr. J. R. LlONBERGER, 

Judge George W. Lubke, 



Rbpt. Mo. Bot. Gard., 



Plate 8. 
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Mr. I. M. Mason, 
Br. H. H. Mudd^ 
Professor F. E. Nipher, 
Mr. Charles Parsons, 
Mr. C. O. Rainwater, 
Mr. R. M. Scruggs, 
Mr. a, F. Shapleigh, 
Dr. D. S. H. Smith, 
Rev. John Snyder, 
Professor F. L. Soldan, 
Judge Charles Speck, 
Hon. E. O. Stanard, 
Gen. John D. Stevenson, 
Rev. H. a. Stimson, 
Judge Samuel Treat, 
Judge L. B. Valliant, and 
Professor S. Waterhouse, 



of St. Louis. 



Mr. R. J. Lackland, 

President of the Board, 
Mr. a. D. Cunningham, 

Secretary, and 
Mr. Richard Bartholdt, 
Chancellor W. S. Chaplin, 
Mr. George S. Drake, 
Dr. George J. Engelmann, 
Mr. D. F. Kaime, 
Judge George A. Madill, 
Mr. C. F. Miller, 
Mr. W. H. H. Pbttus, 
Professor H. S. Pritchett, 
Rt. Rev, D. S. Tuttle, and 
Mr. James E, Yeatman, 

Trustees, and 
William Trelease, 

Director of the Garden. 



After the dinner had been served, the Chairman, Chan- 
cellor W. S. Chaplin, introduced Professor J. D. Butler, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, a gentleman who had known the 
Founder of the Garden for many years, and who spoke as 
follows, in response to the toast of the evening — The 
Memory of Henry Shaw. 

This banquet insures to Mr. Shaw perpetual memory. 
So long as men have stomachs he who fills them without 
money and without price will never be forgotten. A daily 
dole of bread and beer at Winchester has made Bishop Blois 
of precious memory there for eight hundred years. It has 
drawn me to that city more than once. It has drawn thither 
the Prince of Wales. All comers share the same gratui- 
tous cheer, few forget the giver of their horn and crust. 
Mr. Shaw's school-days were near this hospitality. I be- 
lieve that he tasted it, and so learned how to build himself a 
live-long monument. 

My first visit to St. Louis was in 1865. I was soon told 
that if I went away without seeing Shaw's Garden I could 
never say that I had seen St. Louia. Such was my own 
opinion after my first morning there. On my second sur- 
vey of the Garden I met Mr. Shaw. Our travels abroad 
had been in the same years and our tastes were congenial. 
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Before we parted he had urged me whenever I should come 
to the region to make my home with him. He explained 
his course of life so that I would have no doubt where to 
find him — whether in Locust street or in Tower Grove. 
The result was that I shared his hospitality not unf requently 
during well-nigh a quarter of a century, and twenty years 
after our first acquaintance welcomed him under my own 
roof. 

In our familiar talks he gave me many a leaf from his 
life-history. His school training was at Mill Hill, a Con- 
gregationalist academy near London. He loved to remem- 
ber a cedar tree there which had been planted by 
Linnaeus in 1736. Six years ago he pointed me to a tree 
near his grounds set out by himself and which had grown 
to be a hundred feet high. He was pleased when I quoted 
the couplet, 

"A forest planted by himself he sees, 
And loves its old contemporary trees." 

He said each boy at Mill Hill had a square rod of ground 
assigned to him that he might till it just as he chose. If 
the child is father of the man — we here discern ''the 
baby figure of the giant mass of things to come at large." 

He told of voyaging with his father on an old Danish 
prize-vessel seventy-four days before they reached Quebec, 
of business outlooks there and at Montreal as not flatter- 
ing,— of his New England sleigh rides to reach New York. 
As there seemed no room for him there he sailed to New 
Orleans, a voyage of twenty-three days. 

Here Mr. Shaw was welcomed by an old family friend 
on his sugar plantation, and half resolved to become a 
sugar planter himself. But he knew more about cutlery 
than about cane-brakes. So, finding himself within ninety 
days of St. Louis by keel-boat, he resolved to go up the 
river. He was about going aboard a* keel-boat when a 
schooner-rigged vessel arrived from Philadelphia which was 
also equipped as a steamer, and promised a passage to the 
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haven of his hope m forty-five days. He took the steamer, 
which arrived here on time. Less than two years before, 
the first steamer ever seen in St, Louis had been six weeks 
on the way from Louisville, in 1817. Before settling here 
Mr. Shaw made a keel-boat trip to St. Charles, That 
point being nearer the frontier he at first thought would bo 
better for his enterprise. 

His favorite seat in the town parlor was the same arm- 
chair with a table-leaf where he had sat in business years. 
There he spoke with me of his early endeavors. 

He learned that tin was brought overland from Philadel- 
phia costing nine dollars a hundred, while he could bring 
it from Liverpool for three. He was the first hardware 
importer by the water route, and he had his reward. As 
early as 1824 he obtained a contract for all the hardware 
needed in Chicago at Ft. Dearborn, and retained it for a 
dozen years. Sugar in those times ran up every year to 
twenty-five cents, but Mr. Shaw the first time he went down 
the river bid off a large lot, slightly damaged, — for two 
cents, and brought it up for one. It began to lie heavy on 
his hands when a United States flotilla arrived with supplies 
for posts above. They had no sugar, for the barge that 
bore it had sunk on a snag. Thus the only sugar within 
reach was in the store of Mr. Shaw. In fur his success 
was as good as in sugar. The growth of the city was then 
phenomenal, and he grew with it. Up to everything in 
aspiration, down to everything in drudgery of detail, he 
was naturally master of the situation. It is no marvel that 
within one and twenty years he had made all the money 
that a bachelor could need, and resolved henceforth to enjoy 
his fortune. Hence in part it came to pass that 

" Of no distemper, of no blast, he died, 
But fell like ripened fruit tliat mellowed long, 
E'en wondered at because he dropped no sooner." 

Starting for foreign travel he stumbled on the threshold. 
April mud in 1840 was too much for the stage m which he 
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went from the Illinois river to Chicago. He came too late 
for the steamer and chafed a week in vexatious delay. It 
was forty-five years before he saw Chicago again. 

His travels abroad were often topics of our talk and 
when my own at length outwent his, he was curious con- 
cerning my adventures. It gave him pleasure that I was 
reminded of his screw-pine in the Sandwich Islands and of 
his papyrus on the sea of Galilee. Were he here to-day 
how much he would ask about my recent pilgrimage beyond 
the Hesperides and in gardens among the antipodes. 

Our departures gardenward from Locust street were 
notable. The ii*on-gate in front was first so secured that no 
hand could reach the bell. Then the carry-all was laden in 
the yard with garden needments, usually with a bag of sil- 
ver,— and always with a huge horse-pistol tied into the 
holster with a string. " Always ready," he used to say, 
^' and never wanted." 

The Shakespeare mulberry on a spot selected by Madam 
Neilson has become celebrated. Mr. Shaw's first meeting 
with that incomparable Juliet was in the following way. 
We were talking together one Sunday afternoon in the 
back parlor, when a card was brought in from a lady who 
begged leave to dry her feet at the fire. It bore the name 
Adelaide Neilson, who was cordially greeted. The Garden 
she said had so charmed her that she had forgotten her 
thin shoes. She took them off and warmed her feet at the 
grate, she sitting one side, I the other and Mr. Shaw be- 
tween. Our trio was the more genial as we had both been 
in Saragossa where she was born, and she was exultant at 
having finished her hundredth impersonation of Juliet. 

When we last lingered in the Garden we halted at the 
Nuttall cenotaph in honor of the first botanist who ventured 
tip the Arkansas. We passed on to the massive shrine of 
victory writing on a shield — to show the conquests of 
science. I proposed a Shakespearian inscription, ^* Ignor- 
ance the curse of God, knowledge the wing wherewith we 
fly to heaven." '^ Too many words," said he, ^^for the 
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shield, but I should like to see them on the cornice." His 
last choice however, was a motto still more divine, *' O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou 
made them all." 

We came then to his own mausoleum. I there first saw 
his statue recumbent on the lid of the sarcophagus, — but 
the sarcophagus itself was uncovered. As we stood there 
I told him that in the heart of the pyramid I had lain down 
in Pharaoh's coffin, and as I had had the last enjoyment of 
Pharaoh's tomb so, with his permission, I would be the 
first to make proof of his, — and I did. He wished I could 
lie there in his place forever. 

In all my intercourse with Mr. Shaw he was full of the 
religious feeling which dictated, ^' Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and good-will to men," to be written 
on the brow of his conservatory. Nevertheless I saw that 
he missed no sweet taste of the sweet world. He was 
keenly alive to sportive sallies whether in life or literature. 
In the Arboretum as he was one day denouncing the devast- 
ation of our forests an epigram which occurred to me he 
wished to hear often repeated. It was this : 

^^ Indulgent nature on each race bestows 
A secret instinct to discern its foes; 
The goose, — a silly bird — yet shuns the fox, 
Lambs fly from wolves, and sailors steer from rocks; 
A rogue the gallows as his fate foresees 
And bears a like antipathy to trees. ' * 

Wasteful woodmen were all gallows' birds in Mr. Shaw's 
eyes. 

During my manifold sojourns with Mr. Shaw what 
struck me most was that he had never retired from busi- 
ness at all. He only changed the course of his activities. 
He transferred them from market and counting-room to 
garden and park. Hence wherever we walk in those acres 
we see them everywhere bearing his image and written with 
his superscription. He is there as ubiquitous as the spring- 
time which leaves no corner of the ground untouched. 
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When I first saw the Garden it was already inscribed 
over the gate, ''The Missouri Garden." Even then Mr. 
Shaw always spoke of it as the Garden. But the people 
called it Shaw's Garden, and they always will. It was his 
in a higher sense than that of legal ownership. It was his 
creation, as he said in his will, '' his thought and care and 
labor." No workmen were abroad there till his morning- 
bell called them up. Nothing was done by hand that his 
head had not planned. When Michael Angelo was asked 
why he did not carve his name on his statues he answered, 
" I mark them all over." Thus too, Shaw's characteristics 
are unmistakable upon all his gifts. 

The crowning merit of Caesar, as Mark Antony extolled 
it to the Eomans, was : — 

He hath left you aU his walks. 
His private arbors and new-planted orchards; 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you 
And to your heirs forever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar : when comes such another? 

Another more worthy to be first in the hearts of his 
countrymen — thanks to personal garden-service, — his 
action enriching his gift, came to St. Louis in Henry Shaw. 
Here was a Csesar ; when comes such another ? 

In royal gardens I see sovereigns who have never lifted a 
finger to elaborate them praised for munificence. It is 
nothing but the old story of the fox exalted to be second in 
the kingdom because he had prescribed for the lion a plaster 
to be torn from the back of the bear. Shaw's offering on 
the other hand was not so much of his silver and gold as of 
himself — his whole self. That is the best gift which has 
in it the most of the giver. 

Had Mr. Shaw given his fortune for a garden and park — 
with nothing more — nothing of time, toil, talent — we 
should always honor his memory. He would stand among 
those few millionaires who, as Burke said: Not content to 
reign in the dispensation of happiness during the limit of 
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human life, strive with all the Teachings of vivacious mind 
to extend the dominion of their bounty beyond the bounds 
of nature, and to perpetuate themselves for generations of 
generations the guardians, the protectors, the nourishers of 
mankind. 

But, as you all know, Shaw was not of the class who give 
mere endowments. His gift was not merely of what he 
had — but the best of it lay in what he was. This is the 
brightness of his glory. Therefore, 

The idea of his life doth sweetly creep 

Into your study of imagination; 

And every lovely organ of his life 

Doth come apparelled in more precious habit, 

More moving, delicate, and full of life. 

Into the eye and prospect of your souls 

Than when he lived indeed. 

On the conclusion of Dr. Butler's address, Eev. Dr. H. A. 
Stimson, Dr. C. Hart Merriam and Eev. John Snyder were 
called upon by the Chairman, and made short speeches, 
after which the guests of the evening were dismissed in 
appropriate remarks by the Chairman. 



